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TYPES OF MUSICAL LISTENING 

By SOPHIE P. GIBLING. 

A PUZZLED youth at a Whistler exhibit turned to an older 
companion, after a long, silent scrutiny of the etchings, and 
asked with wonder: "But what is beautiful in an etching? 
What should one look for? How should one look?" 

Perhaps he had a sneaking suspicion, or a hope, that a sense 
of beauty might be achieved by squinting a bit, or cocking the 
head askew, as his more sophisticated elders had been seen to do 
with modern paintings of certain schools. But this question im- 
plied a technique of listening — a science, a craft, or an art, of con- 
scious contemplation. 

A few years later, when our youth had attained a nearer ma- 
turity, he discovered himself looking upon Whistlers and Pennells 
with appreciation quite untrained and unpremeditated. And ask- 
ing himself his old question, he was as unable as at first to answer 
it. All that he as an amateur knew of a good etching was that it 
gave him a sense of beauty. For him there was no technique of 
contemplation. 

MUST we be trained in order to hear the beauty of music? 
Is there a certain duty in listening — a duty of hearing all there is, 
the complete content, on the assumption that the thought content 
is inherent in the music, and not put into it by the individual 
listener? Certain it is that there are infinitely varied and graded 
qualities of listening — qualities often keenly sensed by the musical 
performer. The joy of having a perfect listener, sensitively sym- 
pathetic and responsive, the play of whose moods the musician 
can feel as he stimulates them, is rare. 

Perhaps the listening capacity of an individual depends upon 
his quality of what I venture to call "soul." The fineness of his 
musical response can be no greater than his final spiritual fineness. 
Indeed, the spirit may shine through, be discovered, in the lis- 
tener — the child, when music stirs him, letting his soul peep forth 
for a moment from the gateway of his body in the light of his 
eyes; the "dull clod" sending forth his momentary divine spark; 
the apathetic and the phlegmatic revealing the breadth and the 
intensity of their quieter inner desires. Perhaps music's function 
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is just that — the bringing of the soul for a momentary pause on 
the threshhold of the visible — a tiptoe pause in the timeless mo- 
ment between the past and the future. 

Well and sorrowfully do we know the listener who is no lis- 
tener at all, who passively sits through a concert, intellectually 
contributing nothing; waiting, like a cabbage or a stone, for some- 
thing to happen to him. He hears without listening. Music is for 
him mere sound, because he does not give it interpretation, either 
emotional or intellectual. It is no crime for a man to be musically 
dense; but if to an unfortunate lack of ability to respond to music 
he adds the insincerity of pretending to enjoy and to understand 
it, he commits an unpardonable musical crime. There are many 
to whom music is nothing but sound — for whom a succession of 
rhythmic, melodic, or harmonic units, has no more artistic mean- 
ing than the click of the typewriter or the tick of the clock. 

A well-known professor always leaves his college vesper serv- 
ice when the music begins, because for him tone blocks and lines 
happen to mean just nothing. Music is a language whose hiero- 
glyphics he can not read. 

The average listener, I suppose, is naturally capable of think- 
ing in terms of music. With respect to it, he is like someone who 
can at least understand a language, although he cannot speak it. 
And "average listeners" vary according to their musical experi- 
ence, their familiarity with musical grammar and idiom. Grego- 
rian modes may be as difficult for them as Chaucerian Anglo- 
Saxon for us; Strauss's Don Juan, as the original Euripides Iphi- 
genia is to those of us who have not gotten beyond a halting try 
at Greek verbs. "The average listener" is likely not to know 
just what he is listening for. If the composition is a familiar one, 
he enjoys anticipating the phrases and melodies that he knows 
will "come true," and feels a satisfaction in their fulfillment. 
Hearing a familiar song (and incidentally understanding it better 
each time) has in it the joy of reminiscence. If the composition 
is new to him, he often listens quite helplessly for the high points, 
the climaxes, the urgent phrases, the "dying falls"; and (as Ethel 
Purler reminds us in the "Psychology of Beauty") finds a sense of 
completion in the resolution of harmonic cadences as their striving 
comes to its final fulfilment. 

There is, of course, a huge difference between hearing and 
listening. One is passive; the other intensely active. To one 
rarely responsive type, the act of listening is so intense that it is 
physically exhausting. As this individual listens, he rises to su- 
preme and ecstatic heights, utterly losing himself in the flight. 
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How he listens he scarce himself knows. It is as unconscious a 
striving and reaching forth, as is the state of religious ecstasy. He 
lives toward the event of a concert, which becomes for him the 
climax of a dramatic crescendo; and afterwards he crumples, 
physically and nervously, into extreme exhaustion, as if after great 
effort. An individual is known to the writer, to whom music is an 
intoxicant so extreme in its effect, that doctors forbid concerts. 
Another finds his dreams, after a concert, permeated with musical 
fragments. Sometimes he dreams a whole symphony through. 

But this type of intense listening, superlatively responsive, is 
rare. It is wholly emotional, and there is no cultivating it. Akin 
to it is the crowd response to its own singing of a great chorale, a 
folk-song, or a stirring patriotic song. The passionate intoxica- 
tion of music is, of course, greatest to the performer, since to the 
joy of hearing and responding emotionally, he adds that of crea- 
tion. Squirming hearers of a badly sung Messiah are sometimes 
astonished into real listening (a listening past the technique into 
the intention) at noting the rapt faces of singers in the chorus. 
And the young composer visibly thrills at the beauty of what to 
his victims seems a meaningless and incoherent mass of tones. 

Between the emotional and intellectual there are many grades 
and shades of listening. There is the listener for rhythm. He it 
is who torments his concert-neighbor with his unconscious foot- 
tapping. He cares not so much what else be the quality of what 
he hears, if the rhythm be strong and swinging. The listener for 
melody, whose ear is tuned for grace and line, delights in Mozart 
and Schubert. There is, too, the harmonic listener, who loves 
the ponderous upward sweep of Bach chorales, the harmonic 
vagueness and atmosphere of Debussy, the chordal complexity in 
Strauss, and the subtlety of Ravel's harmonic insinuations. Each 
of these types of listeners, selects, consciously or unconsciously, a 
favorite element to which he gives his main musical attention. 

A type completely different from any of these is the romanti- 
cist, to whom every composition must "mean something" — a 
woodland whisper, a tragic event, a forgotten childhood's glowing 
moment. He listens for what the music will suggest to him, 
sound transmuting itself into pictures. 

Of course, the romanticist and the classicist are at swords' 
points as far as mental attitude in listening is concerned. To the 
former, the slow movement in the Beethoven Pastoral Symphony, 
figures forth perhaps a shepherd, with contented sheep grazing in 
broad meadows. To the classicist, it is sheer, simple beauty — 
beauty pure and untranslated. To him it is unthinkable that 
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music should be understood only through seeing it in the picture. 
His own act of listening renders music more abstract, instead of 
particularizing it back into the concrete. 

Between the two is the man who listens for musical plot in 
the striving of themes and thematic developments to their cli- 
maxes. He is the man to whom the musical form — the theme con- 
trasts, the developments, recapitulations, codas — represent the 
meaning of a composition. And having explored it, exhausted its 
capabilities of arousing expectation and surprise, he is willing, 
like the reader of a tale of adventure, not to go through it again. 
He does not like Debussy and Schonberg; and he is first cousin 
to the opera-goer. 

Many varieties of listening are purely intellectual — listening 
for form, or for technique of performance or of composition. The 
student and the teacher, and the hearer, surfeited with music to 
the saturation point, are likely to fall into the latter rather narrow 
way. The harmony student listens, analyzing for chord progres- 
sions; next year all he hears is counterpoint; and when he begins 
to write for orchestra, his attention is all for methods of instru- 
mentation. 

To the purely intellectual listener, music is not necessarily an 
art at all; it is a craft or a science. Musical meaning, emotional 
content, are to him not as important as the methods of producing 
them. He himself sometimes regrets the sophistication which for 
him takes the emotional content from music, destroying its charm 
and illusion. What to his blessedly ignorant neighbor sounds like 
a round pebble, softly dropped into limpid waters, is nothing, per- 
haps, but a tonic chord balanced with its heaviest note in the 
middle. His imagination simply isn't fooled into responding beau- 
tifully. He is like the botanist, who regretfully knows that toad- 
stools are not fairies' umbrellas, but simply fungus. 

But is there such a thing as ideal listening? I have already 
suggested that the power to listen well depends upon the quality 
of a man's personality; on his character, if you please, and on his 
mental make-up. Perfect listening is, of course, active rather 
than passive. It is much more than divesting the mind of all 
other irrelevant thought, and waiting for something to happen. 
There ought even to be anticipatory activity. A good listener 
has, before the symphony concert, gone over the orchestral scores 
with utmost care, studying themes, orchestration, everything there 
is to know. He scorns with a superlative scorn the musical idiot 
who goes to hear Siegfried without having read a word of the lib- 
retto or note of the score, having no notion whatever of Leitmotiv 
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or of what has gone before; and who, of course, comes out com- 
plaining that he understood not a word, and that Wagner is 
obscure. Such people, believes the listener with a conscience, 
ought either to be wiped off the face of the planet or else be 
speedily converted. He is convinced that the concert-goer places 
himself under much more of an obligation than that of paying 
his admission fee, and of not rustling his program. There must 
be a certain intellectual, as well as emotional, readiness. 

Musical knowledge and training need not preclude a man 
from the highest emotional enjoyment of music. Knowledge 
should be so complete and so matured that it is unconscious of 
itself; that the hearer, while he recognizes and fully understands 
harmonic structure, melodic flow, quality of instrumentation, 
architectonic form, does not unconsciously listen for these. They 
lie in the background of his mind, just as the literary sense, the 
feeling for form and phrase, lies in the subconsciousness of the 
good reader. 

The consciousness of musical quality should be present; yet, 
especially when the performance is bad, it has no right to detract 
from the enjoyment of a noble composition. The beauty of a 
great work of art will shine through even a poor copy — and, of 
course, all musical interpretation is simply the presentation of 
a copy. 

With the critical faculty distantly present, hovering on the 
mental threshold, our ideal listener sinks himself completely into 
the music. It becomes part of himself; and he part of it. In the 
final merging, he quite loses himself; becomes purely abstract 
spirit. When musical experience reaches its greatest heights, the 
individual ceases to be an isolated personality. He somehow 
seems to share all the world with his neighbor. Really great 
music — Bach, Beethoven, Cesar Franck — has a certain quality 
about it which is almost religious. The religious mood descends 
upon the ideal listener like an enfolding mantle. And the central 
quality of his listening is a great silence — the rich and wondrous 
silence which is part of obedience to the command: "Be still, and 
know that I am God." 



